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Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


Nevis, Lutler and Baltic Streets C 
Brooklyn, N. Y, C2 C 
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Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 


Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 


All Colors. Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Bpecial Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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CONSULT US 


About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT COLORS. 


DEVELOPED BLACKS 


NOW AVAILABLE 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK V 


(Identical with Zambesi Black V) 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK BH CONC 


Samples and Prices Cheerfully Supplied 
on Request 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”*—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical We Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION 


Representative Claude Kitchin’s Reply to Criticisms of 
that Organization—An Old Speech Just Made Public 


URING the various periods when 
D discussion of the Dye bill have 
been taking place on the floor of 

the House and the Senate, as well as 
while the committee and subcommittee 
hearings have been in progress and no- 
table arguments have been publicly ad- 
vanced for and against the measure in 
the lay and trade press, the REPORTER 
has endeavored to devote this portion 
of its space in contemporary issues to 
specific’ contributions of individuals to 
the controversy, such as the Freling- 
huysén speech, the Thomas dye-gres- 
sion, the Knox speech, the Poindexter 
speech, the Nugent speech and others. 
These outpourings have not been, in 
the strict sense of the word, reviews, 
nor have they been true resumes, nor, 
except in a single instance, have they 
been abstracts. Perhaps it would have 
= been better to have selected a single 
method and then adhered to it, al- 
though we are not yet convinced of 
this. Varying instances have seemed 
to demand varying treatments. (We 
are not now referring to separate edi- 


torial comment, which is something 
else again.) We have striven to act— 
with scant success, we fear—the part 
of a condensing reflector. We have 
tried to give, without reproducing in 
full all the documents and speeches 
which’ the attempt of the dye industry 
to secure proper protection has given 
birth to, an indication of what was “in 
the air” concerning the fight. Back of 
it all has been the idea of furnishing 
something of a record of the progress 
of the controversy. 

Lack of space and many other cir- 
cumstances have rendered it impossi- 
ble to make even so scant a record as 
we have been able to give a chronolog- 
ical one. There are many gaps which 
yet remain unfilled, and during the 
summer months, with little else stir- 
ring, some of the “loose ends” can be 
gathered up and spliced in with the 
main rope, so that when insincere ob- 
jectors to the Dye bill come to be 
hanged with it—but enough of that for 
the present ! 

It is with this idea of “rounding out” 
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the series that we present this week 
what is now very, very ancient history 
so far as the Dve bill is concerned. It 
is the speech of Congressman Claude 
Kitchin, of North Carolina, Democrat, 
made in the House of Representatives 
on September 25, 1919, which was the 
day before the House passed the meas- 
ure in the form in which it was pre- 
sented to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Despite the fact that it was delivered 
last fall, Mr. Kitchin’s speech was pub- 
lished in the pages of the Congressional 
Record only within the past month. It 
will be remembered that he supported 
the license feature—the essential part 
of the bill—but not in its original form, 
which provided for a licensing com- 
mission made up of representatives of 
the dye-producing and dye-consuming 
industries. He contended that the ad- 
ministration of this part of the pro- 
posed law should be in the hands of 
some Governmental body like the Tar- 
iff Commission, which suggestion was 
adopted when the measure was passed 
by the House. Mr. Kitchin contended 
that it was unconstitutional for private 
interests to be given the power of ap- 
pointing Government officials—a con- 
tention wholly justified. 


Mr. Kitchin is known as a brilliant 
and sometimes sarcastic orator, and his 
speech is replete with much genuine 
entertainment which we shall, likely, 
discuss and quote in another issue. He 
spent much of the earlier portion of 
‘his allotted time on the floor in banter- 
ing Congressman J. Hampton Moore, 
one of the chief opponents of the bill 
and framer of the House Ways and 
Means Committee’s minority report 
against it, and in taking several good- 
natured thwacks at the Republican 
party in general. Some of his points 
were exceedingly well taken, and 
throughout he showed a keenness of 
perception and a freedom from bias 
worthy of high praise. 

But the part of his remarks which 
held the greatest interest was his ref- 
erence .to the Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., of which we now propose to fur- 
nish a portion. Suspicious at first, Mr. 
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Kitchin found after investigation off ie if 
this organization that “the bottom and of thi: 
all through to the bottom was just as A the = 
clean as at the top, absolutely clean in’ B ined a 
every respect.’ who \ 
Mr. Kitchin’s remarks on the Chem ee tr: 
ical Foundation form a lucid explana- A dation 
tion of the situation out of which grew} ona) 
that useful and’ beneficial ‘project, andj ee | 
are a reply-to the criticisms which had cortai 
been made of it. We will let him spe ak] three 
or himself: of th 
“Such a monopoly, so far as thei fact 
products covered by the German pat-¥ with : 
ents are concerned, would have been of it 
established if the Chemical Founda*icn§ every 
had not been organized to purchase® potto: 
them to hold in trust for all Americans§ was | 
who produce or who desire to produce® jutely 
dyestuffs. Since the gentleman has ey 
called my attention to the Chemical}... 
with 
Foundation Company, [ will now take] ' 
up its organization and its relation to - ' 
the dye industry and the German pat-4 ©" . 
ents. My friend Moore has the Chem- ran 
ical Foundation and the Garvan rabies. Pat 
(Laughter.) He has made several® bose 


speeches on the floor of the House re- : 
ferring in criticism to Mr. Francis ae ™ 
Garvan, the Alien Property Custodian _ 
and the president of the Chemical § fl 
Foundation Company. imps 
“T want to say at the outset that I st 
think the gentleman from Pennsylvania 7 
(Mr. Moore) at first had reason for} fa 
fearing or suspecting the Chemical § 
Foundation Company, and I must con- § ih¢ 
fess upon the face of it, as it appeared § 4), 
to me without investigation, and as it 
appeared to several members of the 
committee Demo- 


and of the House, 


s othe 
crats and Republicans, that the whole § ...... 
transaction of selling to Mr. Garvan § go 
and other officials serving under the § 5.) 
Alien Property Custodian these 4,500 § \¢, 
German patents did look suspicious. It § the 


looked suspicious to me, and that is the ¥ gp, 


reason that induced me to go to the § ype. 
bottom of it and see whether there was § ,,... 
anything on which to ground my sus- } the 


picion or to justify it. Mr. Moore at- } ¢ c 
tempted to do that, and he did have a 


- not 
most extensive hearing on the matter § ;,,. 
before the Ways and Means Commit- § j,. 


tee. He called before the committee 
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the parties to the transaction, the men 
who now have in their hands the stock 
of this Chemical Foundation Company, 
the mei who control it, and he exam- 
ined and cross-examined them, the men 
who were in any way connected with 
the transactions of the Chemical Foun- 
dation. I think he examined them for 
I never saw a more 
rigid cross-examination in my life. He 


; ko certainly had them on the stand two or 
aks . 


three days, and he did go to the bottom 
of the matter and ascertained every 
fact to the minutest detail connected 


Swith it, and when he got to the bottom 
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of it I believe it was the judgment of 
every man on the committee that the 
bottom and all thorugh to the bottom 
was just as clean as at the top, abso- 
lutely clean in every respect. . . . 


“T looked into it most carefully and 
with the most rigid scrutiny, and found 
that there was no sort of a suspicion 
on the part of anyone in this whole 
transaction, and I commend the patri- 
otic spirit of these gentlemen, and I 
think you will, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, when I tell you the facts about 
it. Now, Germany did have 4,500 pat- 
ents here which the Alien Property 
} Custodian had in his possession. Some 
of them were very important patents— 
important to maintain this essential in- 
g dustry. Nobody knew what would be 
in the peace treaty about patents. [tu 
fact, I do not believe the war had end- 
ed. It was absolutely necessary from 
the investigation of the experts of the 
\lien Property Custodian’s staff, and 
Mr. Garvan was one of them, Mr. 
Choate was one of them; and several 
others- he) found it absolutely neces- 
v for the people of this country to 
get hold of these in order to have a 
rea! established war industry; and they 
were right, it was necessary. Now, 
the question was, How could it be 
done* Because, if the war ended and 
the propertv—the patents—were still 
ewned by Germany or her nationals, 
they would have to be turned back to 
Germany or her nationals and we could 
not get the benefit of them in this coun- 
try. The formulas, the secrets, were 
locked up in those patents, and our 
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laws protected Germany in those pat- 
ents. Now, the only way to get them 
—for as long as the Government held 
them they would have to be turned 
back at the end of the war—was that 
Congress pass a law permitting the 
Alien Property Custodian to sell any 
or all of this property or patents to 
American citizens, not only patents but 
any other property. Congress did pass 
such a law. ‘ 

“T think they acted patriotically and 
wisely. If they had put them up at 
public sale, what would have been the 
result? Just one or two dye manufac- 
turers—the Du Ponts, say, or one or 
two of the large textile and woolen in- 
dustries—could have gotten together 
and pooled and put in one bid and got- 
ten them practically for nothing, and 
procured thereby a private monopoly, 
and the balance of the dye and textile 
industries would have been completely 
in their control, and what would have 
been the result? That would have been 
an injustice to the other dye-producing 
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and dye-using concerns of this covn- 
try, would have been an injustice to 
the thousands of textile plants of this 
country, to permit these patents to be 
sold at public sale, to be bought up by 
a combination of a few. It would not 
be right or just. The Alien Property 
Custodian and other officials of the 
Government and the President decided 
to sell, and did sell, at private sale these 
German patents to the men who had 
unearthed them, who knew in every 
detail what they were and how essen- 
tial they were to hold and use in trust 
for the equal benefit of the entire dye- 
stuff-producing and dyestuff-using in- 
dustry to be enjoyed on equal terms by 
all, big and little alike, and also to pre- 
vent any private monopoly in them. 


The custodian could have sold, 
Mr. Moore says, for much more than 
$250,000. Yes; he could; but the Gov- 
ernment would not have benefited by it ; 
only the German owners would have 
benefited by a higher price. The cus- 
todian could have gone to some textile 
manufacturers or could have gone to 
the Du Ponts or other big dye plants 
and sold these patents for perhaps sev- 
eral million dollars ; but such sale would 
have given them a monopoly and have 
made every other dye-producing and 
dye-using plant in the United States 
absolutely subject to their will, to be 
favored or discriminated against as 
they wished. 

“He did not sell therff to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry. Why? Because they 
would not know how essential they 
were to the Government in time of war 
and in time of peace, and they did not 
wish to sell them to anybody who did 
not know thoroughly of the ins and 
outs and the labyrinths of these intri- 
cate, complex German patents. Not 
one of these men that is a trustee of 
the Chemical Foundation ever suggest- 
ed himself. But Mr. Palmer, with his 
staff of advisers, and the President 
thought the best thing was to have a 
corporation formed—the Chemical 
Foundation—and have the stock put 
into the hands of men who knew; the 
men who worked out these patents and 
had investigated German and foreign 
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activities heretofore .in this country 





“These gentlemen are the trusteesi 





Otto T. Bannard, chairman of the Newhof © 
York Trust Company. He was on thes There 
staff of Mr. Palmer. Hon. George Ligble of 
Ingraham, late presiding justice, appelj Govet 
late division, first department, News Col. I 
York Supreme Court; Cleveland H¥urer 

Dodge, Esq., one of the most promijg Corbe 
nent manufacturers and business mesg Comp 
in the country; B. Howell Griswold} var g 


Jr., Esq., president of the Detroit Trusf “H 
Company, Detroit, Mich. The chartem stock 
requires that every license they issudfon a 
must be non-exclusive and issued tog penm 
every American manufacturer on theif canne 
same terms and at the same price and der tl 
with the same charges in order to proj pure: 
tect them. So the little manufacturem He i 
gets the benefit of them at the same lishe 
price and terms as the big manufac} dustt 
turer, and they are required to issue it} pater 
to every American citizen who desires§ tecte 
to manufacture dyestuffs. These fel® dust 
lows are protecting the industry. Mr§ work 
Otto T. Bannard—what does he get§ is th 
out of this? He has not a dollar’s§ presi 
worth of stock in it. What does he¥ and 
get as salary? Not a penny, and he unea 
never will get a penny. The same is oe 
true of Hon. George L. Ingraham. He} 
does not get a cent and never will. a 
Cleveland H. Dodge does not have a se 
penny of stock, and not a penny of sal- 

ary, and never can get a penny. Thenj 
there is B. Howell Griswold, Jr. a $1.0 
has not a penny of stock, does not draw cor 
a penny of salary, and never will get® tare 
any. Ralph Stone, not a penny, nor 

will he ever get any. They are all act- 

ing as a matter of patriotism and to 
protect the whole dye industry, to keep 
anybody from getting a monopoly, and, 

as I say, to protect the little as well as 

the big manufacturer. Each little pro- 
ducer can get the same terms and li- 
cense to manufacture as the big indus- 

try. These gentlemen are the trustees, 

and they can elect the directors. 


“Now, there are three directors. The 
first is Francis P. Garvan, who is alsoy 
president of it. He is the gentleman 
that has given the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Moore) the rabies. 
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intty There is not a man of higher character 
or loftier patriotism in the United 
States than Mr. Garvan. He is a man 
of exceptional wisdom and _ ability. 
There is not a more efficient or capa- 
ble officer to-day in the service of the 
Government. The vice-president is 
Col. Douglas I. McKay, and the treas- 
urer and secretary is Mr. George J. 
Corbett, of the Central Union Trust 
Company. Does Mr. Francis P. Gar- 
van get a penny out of it? 

“He has not a dollar’s worth of the 
stock. Does he want to make money 
on a big salary? He does not get a 
penny’s salary, and never will, and he 
cannot draw a single cent’s salary un- 
der the agreement. He serves from the 
purest and most patriotic of motives. 
He is interested only in seeing estab- 
lished here a great American dye in- 
dustry. He knew about these German 
ue it patents and how they should be pro- 
‘sires tected and how the whole American in- 

fe-§ dustry should be protected, and he 

Mr worked the whole matter out, and that 
» get is the reason the trustees made him the 
llar's® president. It was he and Mr. McKay 
s he} and Mr. Corbett who worked out and 
d he unearthed the German activities and 
ne isf these patents.” 

_ Hep Mr. Knutson: “I would like to know 
will where the $250,000 is coming back 
ve a@ from?” 

sal Mr. Kitchin: “They issue $500,000 
Chen of stock — $400,000 preferred — only 
A $1,000 can be held by one person or 
raW® corporation, and these dye manufac- 


| ee turers and other manufacturers that 
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United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHEMICALS 


Soluble Oils, Soaps, Softeners, Sizes, Gums and Finishes 
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hold the stock in it can only get 6 per 
cent, but they have no more power of 
voting of the stock or issuing of a li- 
cense or the terms of the license than 
you have, because by the charter and 
written agreement all the stock is 
turned over to these trustees upon cer- 
tain trusts which I have mentioned. 

“Another provision in the charter 
and agreement is that when the foun- 
dation has made enough to take up, or 
when this Chemical Foundation takes 
up, this preferred stock, then all the 
net earnings of the foundation there- 
after shall go for research work free; 
research work in chemical and allied 
sciences for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment and the industries of the whole 
country. It is not a money-making 
proposition at all. Of course, the 
foundation will charge for the license 
small royalties, and in this way the 
money invested in the stock or prop~ 
erty will be returned to the stock- 
holders.” 

Announcement to trade has beers 
made by the Lawrence Cotton Mills, of 
Durham, N. C., to the effect that this 
company will build an extension to its 
present plant. 





According to the recent announce 
ment of the Pennsylvania State Bureaw 
of Industrial Affairs, which has just 
made its first county report covering 
Delaware county, the total value of that 
county’s dye and extract manufactures 
during 1919 was $10,750,000. 
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A NEW MONTHLY SECTION 
OF THE “REPORTER” 


, Three years agothe AMERICAN DyE- 

STUFF REPORTER was established. Its 
birth was the outgrowth of a demand 
on the part of both manufacturers and 
consumers of dyestuffs for a news- 
paper published at sufficiently brief 
intervals so that it might inform all 
interested parties quickly of the ka- 
leidoscopic events attendant upon the 
industry’s development; a newspaper 
which should endeavor to promote 
harmony and community of interest 
among manuiacturers, dealers and 
consumers; a readable newspaper so 
edited as to arouse and retain the in- 
terest of both layman and expert; a 
newspaper, in short, devoted whole- 
heartedly to the permanent establish- 
ment of a self-contained American 
dyestuff industry. 

The many written and = spoken 
words of commendation which have 
come to us in these years lead us to 
believe that our efforts have not been 
entirely in vain. As one prominent 
figure in the industry—Mr. Louis A. 
Ault—recently wrote us: “The dye- 
stuff bill may be slaughtered in the 
Senate, but you have certainly done 
your part to secure its enactment.’ 
Jn all modesty, we believe he is right. 
And we further believe that ere the 
next session of Congress adjourns this 
same dyestuff bill, or one of similar 
import, will have become a part of 


the laws of these United States. 
Be that as it may, 


we come now to 
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another step in our efforts to serve 
the industry. Throughout recenii 
months it has been repeatedly callei] 
to our attention by prominent per! 
sons, both manufacturers and con 
sumers, that there was a distinct needj 
throughout the field for a publication 
devoted to the use and application off 
dyestuffs and the mechanical equip-F 
ment incidental thereto. There are, it 
is true, several estimable journals de 
voted in whole, or in part, to the sci” 
ence of dyeing, but it is the ef 










































of our advisers that these journals in 
nearly every instance err on the side 
of extreme technicality, that they do 
not offer the dyer that practical co 
operation which enables him best to 
solve his own individual dye- 7 


problems. 


Actuated by a sincere desire to 
serve the industry and, incidentally, 
by the hope of ultimate profit to our- 
selves, we have determined upon the 
publication of a monthly section of) 
The Reporter designed to fill this want. 
The initial number will make its ap- 
pearance early in August. It will be! 
of standard size (9x12 inches) and 
as attractive in appearance as we can 
make it from the standpoint of paper” 


policies will be under the direction} 

of gentlemen whose national reputa-§f 

tions in the industry and whose long 

and intimate association with dyestuft® 

matters qualify them exceptionally 

for this task. The actuating motive 

behind all its articles will be an effort 

to lend the dyer practical assistance} 
in the solution of his problems—the 

sort of articles which will enable him 

to secure better results, or equal re-* 
sults with the expenditure of less 

time, effort and money. 

‘The new section will treat of all 
that has to do with the use and ap- 
plication of dyestuffs—not alone of 
formule, but of modern machinery, 


and ink 
Its text matter and its editorial 


of efficient dye-house design and ar- } 


rangement, of economy in the use of 
fuel and steam, of the proper washing 
and drying of goods. It will be re- 
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plete with accounts of how actual 
difficulties have been overcome in in- 
dividual instances. It will conduct 
an inquiry department through which 
dyers may present their personal 
problems for consideration to author- 
ities of wide experience in all branches 
of the profession. It will endeavor 
to serve all users of dyestuffs with 
equal care, whether in the textile, 
paper, leather, printing ink, paint or 
other consuming fields. 

‘or the new section of The Reporter 
we bespeak your interest and co- 
operation. Only if you use it to the 
full can it be of maximum service. 
Let us know of its shortcomings; tell 


us how it can help you most. If our 
readers will extend to this new de- 
parture the same _ sincere, whole- 
hearted support which they have 


given our weekly issues, we feel sure 
that our combined efforts will be able 
to produce a magazine which will be 
of very real service to all consumers 
of dyestuffs and whose influence for 
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better and more efficient methods of 
dyeing will be felt throughout all 
ramifications of the industry. 


FIRST TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
AT ST. LOUIS NEXT MONTH 


The first textile exhibition ever held 
in the Mississippi Valley will take 
place at St. Louis from August 2 to 
14. The exposition comes at the same 
time as the annual St. Louis Fashion 
Pageant and will furnish an added 
inducement for merchants from the 
entire Central West, South and 
Southwest to visit St. Louis during 
the fall buying season. It will be 
extensively advertised through the 
press, publicity in trade and general 


publications and newspapers and 
through co-operation of St. Louis 


manufacturers, jobbers and distrib- 
utors who will mail out literature to 
their customers throughout the terri- 
tory. 

The purpose of the exposition is to 
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show the progress of the textile in- 
dustry in cotton, woolen and silk 
fabrics and garments; the dye in- 
dustry and the art of designing, and 
the process of manufacturing from 
the raw material to the finished prod- 
uct. 

The exposition will embrace cot- 
ton goods, silk goods, woolen goods 
and garments finished products made 
from these various textiles. Also the 
various branches of the dye industry. 
There will be special exhibits showing 
the progress of each of these lines; 
the cotton from the seed; the silk 
from the silkworm; the woolen from 
the raw wool, etc. 

St. Leais is now the leading dis- 
tributing market in the United States 
for dry goods and _ kindred lines. 
Thousands of merchants visit St. 
Louis at this season to buy all kinds 
of merchandise for fall, winter and 
holiday selling. The uniqueness of 
the exposition and its many special 
features will no doubt have the effect 
of bringing a great many other mer- 
chants who would not otherwise be 
attracted to the St. Louis market. 
The exposition will also gain the at- 
tention of a large portion of the pub- 
lic. 

The textile exposition will give the 
mills not only an opportunity to dis- 
play their fabrics and designs and to 
advertise their brands and firm names 
to the merchants and public of the 
Mississippi Valley, but gives an un- 
usual opportunity for these mills to 
participate with the important busi- 
ness men of the Mississippi Valley in 
such an enterprise. 


METACHROME BLACK 


The discovery of a really good meta- 
chrome black is a notable event in the 
history of dyeing, and Metachrome 
Black paste now put on the market by 
Messrs. Brotherton & Co., Ltd., is 
claimed to have excellent properties. 
The many advantages offered by the 
metachrome process in the production 
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of fast colors, which has led to its very 


widespread employment, are shown to ¥ 
an even greater degree in the dyeing of § 
blacks, but although many inquiries 


have been made by color users for a 


fast black which can be dyed in one | 


operation, the new color is claimed to 
be the first satisfactory and economical 
metachrome black. In prewar days the 
most suitable dyestuff for saddening 
purposes was Alizarine Blue Black, but 
it was used with metachrome mordant 
for dyeing a full black, as it was rela- 
tively an expensive color, exhausted 
only partially in the metachrome bath, 
and being of a decidedly blue tone a 
considerable amount of shading color 
was required. 

Metachrome Black paste dyes a fine 
shade of black without addition of 
shading color, exhausts the bath well, 
and possesses a high degree of fastness 
to light, milling, and atmospheric in- 
fluences. It may also be applied, if de- 
sired, as an afterchroming color, pro- 
ducing by this method a black of some- 
what greener tone, but with the same 
excellent properties. 

_Metachrome Black is marketed in 
the form of a concentrated paste which 
yields a full shade with ten per cent of 
color, and will be found to give, with 
smaller percentages, very useful and 
fast shades of gray. It should, there- 
fore, find considerable employment for 
saddening purposes, as it may be ap- 
plied along with any other dyestuff of 
the metchrome series. 

Metachrome Black is practically un- 
affected by lime, and possessing an ex- 
cellent degree of solubility, may with 
advantage be employed in machine dye- 
ing. 


DYEING PROCESS 


Make up the bath with ten per cent 
Glauber’s salt crystals, dissolve the dye 
in boiling water with half to one per 
cent ammonia on the weight of the ma- 
terial, and add to the dyebath, prefer- 
ably through a sieve. Then add the 
mordant, also in solution, using for the 
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full shade (ten per cent) eight per cent 
of mordant, but when dyeing shades of 
gray the same quantity of mordant must 
be taken as dye, and never less than 
three per cent; not even for very light 
shades. 

Enter at 105 deg. to 115 deg. Fahr., 
work for ten minutes, then raise to the 
boil in one hour. The dyeings are 
thoroughly fixed after 114 hours’ boil- 
ing. Neither acid nor bichrome need 
be added subsequently, but it will be 
found advantageous in many cases to 
use four to six per cent of sulphate of 
ammonia, which should be added with 
the mordant when making up the bath. 


AFTERCHROMING METHOD 


Prepare the bath with the required 
amount of dye, four to eight per cent 
acetic acid (39 per cent) and ten per 
cent Glauber’s salt. Enter at 120 deg. 
to 130 deg. Fahr., raise to the boil and 
boil for half-an-hour, then add 1 to 1% 
per cent sulphuric acid, well diluted, 
and boil until the bath is sufficiently ex- 
hausted. Then chrome in the same 
bath with 1% to 2 per cent bichromate 
of potash for three-quarters of an hour. 

When dyeing goods containing effect 
threads, silk is slightly stained, but mer- 
cerized and unmercerized cotton re- 
mains perfectly white. 

In the case of copper apparatus, it is 
necessary to add to the bath fifteen 
grains sulphocyanide of ammonia per 
gallon ten minutes before the addition 
of the dye. The coloring matter is de- 
stroyed in the presence of iron, when 
dyeing by the acid and afterchroming 
method, but when employing the meta- 
chrome process the metal has not much 
effect. 

The fastness to light and atmospheric 
influences is excellent. To milling, stov- 
ing, alkalies, acids and rubbing, the re- 
sistance is very good. The dyeings are 
slightly reddened by carbonizing, but 
the color is restored on neutralizing. 
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SAVING TIME IN FINISHING 
KERSEYS 


Our mill makes woolen kerseys, 
and all woolen textile workers know 
that a woolen kersey takes more fin- 
ishing than probably any other com- 
mon woolen fabric. The finisher be- 
gan his speeding up with the fulling 
mills; instead of 140 revolutions, 
which was the ‘speed of the rolls 
some time ago, he increased the speed 
until now the rolls turn 170 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Thus a set of pieces which for- 
merly required four and one-half 
hours to full would at the new speed 
be fully milled in three and three- 
quarter hours, according to calcula- 
tion, but owing to the extra speed 
the fulling heat is attained so much 
more quickly that the goods are 
fulled in three and one-half hours. 
In this way the finisher gets two sets 
a day from each fulling mill, with 
plenty of time for changing the sets. 
The shrinkage in length is done with 
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the same amount of weight on the 
traps that was used before with the 
slower speed. 

The washers also have been speed- 
ed up. But in washing, the amount 
of water available has a great deal 
to do with the time consumed. An 
increase in the supply of hot and cold 
water will naturally cleanse the 
goods faster. After washing, the 
goods are ready for napping, which 
is done on wire nappers. The felt 
is broken up and a nice nap raised 
quickly by changing from light to 
hard at the proper time. 

It has been found wise to observe 
that the fancies or roll cleaners are 
doing their work properly, and, if 
they are not, setting them up until 
they do. This part of the work is 
perhaps the most important, because 
streaks and other gig defects are eas- 
ily seen when the goods are finished. 
One great help is the interest shown 
by operatives in knowing that the 
goods are perfectly clean; that no 
fatty or gummy substance remains 
in them. In this way the pieces are 
more fluffy and easier to raise a good 
nap on. 


Process Mave ContTINvuovus 


In the steaming and lustering de- 
partment quick changes from one set 
to another save time and gain more 
production. After the steaming has 
been done and the goods allowed to 
stand on the rolls the allotted time, it 
is usual to extract and then take them 
to the wet gig or hard brushing ma- 
chine to have the nap properly laid 
in the right direction before running 
on the drying machine. But instead 
of the old hydro-extractor we have a 
new vacuum extractor, also a brush 
to straighten the nap before or just 
as the cloth enters the dryer. ‘This 
reduces three distinct operations to 
one. The dryer men take care of this, 
thus releasing three men, a gigger 
and two extractor men, who are used 
to expedite the work wherever they 
are needed. 

The vacuum extractor is a sepa- 
rate machine, but is placed in front 
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of the cloth dryer, and a hard brush 


has been attached so that the goods, § 
being sewed together end to end, @ 


pass over the suction pipe or extrac- 







tor, then under the brush and on to § 


the dryer; thus being extracted, the 
nap straightened and cloth dried in 
one operation. The other operations 
are shearing, pressing, examining 
and casing up, all of which have re- 
ceived some extra impetus to meet 
demands made upon them by the 
speeding up in other processes.— 
Textile World Journal. 


THE DYEING OF FEATHERS 


The garment dyer has a very wide 
choice of colors to select from for the 
feather trade. As a general rule, his 
work is limited to the dyeing of worn 
white feathers, or the redyeing of 
feathers a color other than that origi- 
nally appliéd upon them. For new 
feathers, or feathers not previously 
dyed, excellent results are obtained by 
dyeing the well-washed feathers with 
an addition of from 2 to 5 per cent sul- 
phuric acid in the dye-bath, and work 
at the boil with an addition of the fol- 
lowing dyestuffs: 
Acid Yellow A T 
Acid Green Extra Concentrated 
Acid Magenta 

For a very deep reddish brown, a mix 
ture of: Rocceline, Azo Wool 
Violet.? R and Cyanole Extra 

For Brown: Wool Brown 1963 J 

For Medium Blue: Alizarine Cyanole 
EF 

For Full Navy Blue: Azo Fast Blue B, 
Patented 

For Cardinal: Azo Rubine A 

For Orange: Orange Extra 

For Clear Light Blue: Cyanole F F 

For Pink: Rhodamine B 

For Deep Bluish Pink, a mixture of: 
Rhodamine B and Acid Magenta 

For a Bright Yellowish Green, a mix 
ture of: Acid Green Extra Con 
centrated and China Yellow B 

Blacks are best obtained with either 
Naphtylamine Black 6 B or 4 B, and 
Feather Black G S. A good, very rich 
black is obtained by using 8 per cent 
of either of the above blacks, calculated 
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on the weight of the feathers. Gar- 
ment dyers, as a general rule, do not 
weigh the feathers they dye, but this is 
a mistake. If feathers are first weighed 
and the quantities of dyestuff carefully 
calculated and weighed constantly, uni- 
form results are always to be expected. 

for very light shades, or tints, os- 
trich feathers are conveniently dyed by 
adding the dyestuff to a thin starch so- 
lution, using either oxalic acid or acetic 
acid as an assistant. 

Fancy tip feathers, or feathers dyed 
two or more colors, are done either by 
dipping, wrapping the portion of the 
feather not to be colored so as to pro- 
tect it from the dye-bath and splash- 
ing, or by brushing or sponging the dye 
solution on the flues. By using a con- 
ical steamer, double-covered with duck 
or other cotton fabric, and spreading 
the wetted flues carefully over it, and 
applying the dye solution first weak 
and afterward stronger, beautiful ef- 
fects are to be obtained. This method 
of coloring the flues of ostrich feathers 
requires considerable care and patience, 
time more than anything else being the 
important factor.— Posselt’s Textile 
Journal. 


THE WOOLEN TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY IN TURKEY 
the Near East Sec- 


Foreign and Domestic 
Revue Commerciale 


[Prepared in 
tion, Bureau of 
Commerce, from 
d’Orient.] 


The Turkish production of woolen 
goods in the year preceding the war 
(1913) was small in spite of a larger 
number of factories in operation. It 
amounted to 1,388,304 meters of serge 
and coarse cloth, 168,525 rugs, and 
36,742 blankets, while the spinning mills 
furnished a total production of 1,675,- 
064 kilos of wool yarn. 

\ccording to statistics for 1913, Tur- 
key at that time had 36,516,223 animals, 
which supplied 33,490,423 kilos (1 kilo 
equal to 2.2 pounds) of wool per year. 
In this figure are also comprised the 
2,068,377 angora goats, which yielded 
5,984,203 kilos of mohair. During the 
Same year exports to foreign countries 
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reached a total of 15,784,958 kilos of 
wool. The manufacture of textiles ab- 
sorbed 10 per cent and the manufacture 
of rugs 43% per cent of that produc- 
tion. 

Of the wool exports to foreign coun- 
tries 42.9 per cent went to England, 
27.5 per cent to France, 20.1 per cent 
to America, and 9.5 per cent to all other 
countries. In regard to the export of 
mohair England took 97 per cent of the 
entire production. 

In order to satisfy the needs of the 
carpet industry 137,265 kilos of wool 
are annually imported. from Persia, 
France, Egypt, and Greece. This im- 
portation is chiefly made by Bagdad, 
Constantinople, and the Syrian ports. 
The exports of wool from Turkey are 
more than one-half via Bagdad and the 
exports of mohair entirely via Con- 
stantinople and Trebizond. Since the 
woolen goods industry in Turkey is 
very slightly developed it is not surpris- 
ing that a considerable part of the raw 
material is exported to foreign coun- 
tries. 
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Propuction, Imports, Exports, AND 
CONSUMPTION OF WooLEN Goops 


The following table shows the output 
of factories where wool has entered 
into the process of manufacture, as well 
as the import, export, and consumption 
of wool articles in Turkey during the 
year 1913: 





Woolen Goods —— 


Serge and 
Heavy Cloth Wool Yarn 


Production— 
Quantity (kilos).. 1,249,473 1,675,064 
Value (piasters) ..34,707,600 27,638,556 
Imports— 
Quantity (kilos).. 1,272,328 257,024 
Value (piasters) ..49,877,796 6,071,225 
Exports— 
Quantity (kilos).. 15,503 16,821 
Value (piasters).. 553,924 168,696 
Consumption— 
Quantity (kilos).. 2,506,203 1,915,267 
Value (piasters) ..84,031,472 33,541,087 


(Note.—The kilo equals 2.2 pounds and 
the piaster is $0.044.) 


Therefore the production of serge 
and coarse cloth represents about 50 
per cent of the consumption, and that 
of wool yarn in the proportion of about 
87 per cent. The production of wool 
yarn satisfies in great part the needs 
of the country, the foreign yarn imports 
being employed only for the execution 
of special orders, while the manufac- 
ture of carpets employs only the native 
wool. 

Official statistics for the year 1913 
give the value of wool imports as 64,- 
200,000 piasters, of which 47,000,000 


piasters’ worth came in through the 
ports of Constantinople({ Haidar-Pacha, 
and Smyrna. 

According to the same statistics the 
total importaption of woolen cloth into 
Turkey during the year 1913 was in 
the proportion of 24.4 per cent from 
England, 23.6 per cent from Germany, 
2.3 per cent from Austria-Hungary, 
15.5 per cent from France, and 15.2 
per cent from all other countries. 
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SEAWEED IN COTTON YARN 


Japan is said to have discovered a 
new fiber to mix with cotton which 
promises to cause a revolution in 
cheap fabrics in the Far East. It is 
a kind of a seagrass known as.su- 
gamo, which, properly treated and 
mixed with raw cotton, makes a 
thread strong and useful for cheapen- 
ing the material, which is now so 
high in price. The botanical name of 
this grass is Phyllospadix scouleri, or 
sugamo in Japanese, but in the dif- 
ferent places where it grows different 
names are used by the Japanese, such 
as umisuge, ebino, ryuguno, and so 
on. The quantity available is be- 
lieved to be unlimited. The use of 
sugamo in cotton spinning was first 
introduced by Yachiro Hashimoto 
and Katsushiro Kobayashi, and a 
patent was taken out for the use of § 
it in 1918. The secret of the process 
is to know how to remove the outer 
casing of the weed. The remaining 
fiber then looks like cotton fiber, 
from which any remaining particles of 
the skin must be carefully removed. 
The preparation of this seaweed for 
use in spinning is a work that calls 
for no special time or pains. Cotton 
mixed with this fiber is far stronger 
than thread made from the raw cotton 
alone. Fishing nets made from ma- 
terial mixed with this fiber have been 
in the sea water for three months: or 
more without showing any signs of 
being affected by the water. 







































































































According to a recent announcement, 
the Milwaukee Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has increased its capital 
from $150,000 to $500,000. 


























Plans have been completed by the 
~Blanke-Baer Chemical Company, of 
St. Louis, for the erection of a $150,- 
000 addition to its plant. The com- 
pany, it is further stated in the an- 
nouncement, will immediately increase 
its output. 
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Dye-a-Grams 


To advertisers: The total circulation 
of The Reporter and the Saturday 
Evening Post is now more than two 
millions a week!! 

—O-— 

“Dear” experience is certainly teach- 
ing the U. S. firms who are exporting 
for the first time. 

—-O— 

The dyer who is always in a posi- 
tion to pick and choose his types is as 
a rule a successful one. 

—(0— 

Now that the mills are slacking up, 
it is possible we may find out where 
supply and demand comes in! 

—_—O— 

Not being able to adapt themselves 
to new conditions has caused the old- 
time jobbers of dyes to become iso- 
lated. 

—(Q—- 

Considering the low necks and short 
skirts one sees nowadays there is not 
much chance of modesty becoming Na- 
tional. 


—(—- 
It’s a wonder the Dye bill wasn’t 


drowned instead of shelved in the 
maelstrom of political log-rolling! 
—O— 

And we didn’t notice any of the par- 
‘ticular Senators who shelved the bill 
being showered with honors at either 
convention !., 


—O— 

Prohibition? The alcohol market is 
now being blamed for the continued 
high prices of some types. 

—o— 

A man may know all there is to know 
about his own goods—but no one else 
will unless he advertises. 


GERMFIED 


80 Maen bane, 
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We presume the delay in receiving 
the Rerortrr is due to the unprece- 
dented demand for same! 

—O— 

The rate of exchange between Can- 
ada and the U. S. is bothering some— 
but not all! 

G..E. T. 


COLOR STANDARDIZATION 
AND MATCHING 


Color standardization and match- 
ing the various tints and shades are 
very interesting to the well managed 
colored goods mill. It is not best 
for any mill to stick in a color any 
time to satisfy every whim. But 
there should be exceptions to this 
rule in special cases. In the first 
place a colored goods plant should 
standardize its colors. This means to 
have a nice line of blues, browns, 
greens, reds, etc. These lines will 
run from the lightest tints to the 
darker shades by well divided steps. 
A tint means a lighter color. A shade 
means a darker color. Not more than 
six of each line should be necessary. 
While only one each of lemon, orange, 
black, etc., should be necessary. The 
black should be a deep jet black. 
There are a great variety of blacks, 
such as brown blacks, blue blacks, 
etc. But a standardized black in a 
colored goods plant should be a rich, 
deep, lustrous black and always the 
same. The white should also be a 
standard faultless white—not dull nor 
brownish nor too bluish. A _ very 
slight bluish tint to the bleached yarn 
will, as a rule, add to the white sheen 
desired. 

Having standardized 


GHEMICAL CORR, 


New York. 


the colors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A COLOR FOR SILK-WOOL-COTTON-PAPER ETC. 
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the next thing to do is to number 
them in this way: Each line of colors 
to be numbered from No.1 up. That 
is: the six different blues will be 
numbered one to six and the browns 
one to six, etc. This makes it easy 
for all to remember, and those per- 
sons who follow up the work soon 
become accustomed to the system. 
When No. 5 blue is mentioned, all 
who are familiar with the system 
know at once which tint or shade of 
blue is meant and what it is. The 
next thing to do is to have a system 
of holding all yarns to the shade or 
tint wanted. The best system in 
vogue is to have several sets of filling- 
wound bobbins of each color, and all 
to be kept in a closed case. As the 
exposed part of the bobbin may age 
or fade somewhat, a little yarn can 
be unwound once in a great while to 
freshen the exposed surface of the 
colored yarn. 


(To be concluded.) 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


_Announcement has been made by the 
National Aniline & Chemical Company 
of the production of a new certified 


food color. This color is of wine 
shade and is to be known as “Vinta.” 


Alkali Blue 6B 


R. LECHNER CO., INC. 
110 East 23d Street New York 
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Bosson & Lane 
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Cotton, Woolen and Worsted goods 
Victoroil, for cotton warps. 
Soluble Wax—Scotch Size. 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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In order to. provide for expansio 
the Crisfield Chemical Works, Cri 
field, Md., has increased its capital te 
$50,000, according to a recent an 
nouncement to the trade. 


Under the laws of West Virginia 
the Union Explosives Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$250,000. Headquarters of the nev 
concern will be in Clarksburg, thag 
State, and the incorporators consist o 
L. E. Long, H. B. Cooper and J. A 
Washington. 


Under the laws of Pennsylvania, the 
Edgewood Mills have been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture and deal in tex- 
tiles. Headquarters will be in Phila 
delphia, and the capital is $50,000. The 
incorporators include William J. Wal- 
ton, Samuel C. Eaton and Alonzo 
Bonsal. 


To manufacture chemicals, the Hill 
side Chemical Works have been incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey 
with a capital of $50,000. Headquar- 
ters of the company will be located in 
West Newark, that State, and the in- 
corporators consist of Judson D. Camp- 
bell, Jacob Zimmerman and Abraham 
Hauptman. 


Damage to the extent of about 
$20,000 resulted to the plant and stock 
of the Du Pont Silk Company, Du 
Pont, Pa., when a fire occurred in the 
works. Prompt action on the part of 
the local fire department, it is an- 
nounced, prevented more serious dam- 
age, but the interior of the building 
suffered greatly. 

To manufacture dyes, paints, etc., 
the Kent Color Corporation has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York. Headquarters will be in New 
York City. The capital of the new 
enterprise is $25,000, and the incorpo- 
rators are Rudolph J. and F. M. E. 
Schoefer, and William Klenke, 59} 
Wall tSreet. 
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Keeping 
67,000 Factories 
Run ining 


du Pont de Nemuiurs & Con pany, In 


Dyestuf Sales Department 
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National Aniline & Chemical 


Company, Inc. 


“National” Colors Kept Our War Looms Working 
‘National’ Colors Keep Our Peace Looms Working 


Main Sales Office, 21 Burling Slip, New York 
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